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Reviews and Notes 141 

A COMMENTARY, CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY ON 
THE NORWEGIAN TEXT OF HENRIK IBSEN'S PEER 
GYNT, ITS LANGUAGE, LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS 
AND FOLK-LORE. By H. Logeman, The Hague, 1917. 
Pp. 484. 

The writing of a commentary to Peer Gynt is something that 
anyone might well hesitate to undertake. The linguistic diffi- 
culties are greater here then in any of Ibsen's other works; the 
literature on the drama is already extensive; and further than 
this, to understand the drama requires a knowledge of Norwegian 
life and character such as perhaps no other Norwegian work does. 
But the task has at last been undertaken. The Commentary 
before us is in every way a significant contribution; even the 
linguistic difficulties are dealt with in a manner that must be 
regarded as surprising in one to whom Norwegian is an acquired 
language. The author's knowledge of Flemish and Dutch has 
here undoubtedly been a great aid. In one way particularly the 
Commentary and its little forerunner "Tilbake til Ibsen," pub- 
lished in Edda, 1914, pages 136-145, is epochmaking. That is, in 
that it shows the inadequacy of all the later editions of Peer Gynt, 
how full of errors they are. When the article referred to had 
appeared, Professor Gran wrote to Logeman: "En renset Ibsen- 
utgave fremgaar med evidens av Deres Dokumentation, " and 
Docent Hans Eitrem called the Peer Gynt editions: "denne Augias 
Staid." 1 The present Commentary, with its collations and the 
chapter on the editions, will form a welcome temporary substitute 
for this desideratum, while we are waiting for an edition which 
shall give us the drama in all its parts just as it left Ibsen's hand. 
The work has been written especially for foreigners, that is, for those 
who must use translations of the drama. To these the linguistic 
notes and corrections of faulty rendering should be welcome. 

The following pages are here offered, not in the spirit of fault- 
finding but, merely as a brief supplement to the Commentary in 
the case of some passages, about which my own feeling for the 
use of the word differs from that suggested. In Peer Gynt Ibsen, 
when he needed it, took words from the vernacular of his birth- 
place, from the folk-speech of the south coast, and western Nor- 
way. Some of the dialects in question I have heard spoken from 
childhood. I shall elsewhere review Logeman's work more fully. 2 

After having described his dangerous ride over Gendineggen, 
Peer asks his mother (99-100) : 

har du set den 
Gendin-eggen nogen gang? 

1 Quoted here from the Commentary. 

4 The present review covers the first 17 pages of the Commentary. 
For a review of pages 18-80 see Scandinavian Studies and Notes, Feb., 1918. 
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This is surely a case of "dobbelt bestemmelse. " There is 
double demonstration in that we have the demonstrative den, 
and further the definite form of the noun, exactly as in line 69: 
hvor traf du saa den bukken? (i. e. that you are telling about)? So 
here: have you seen this Gendin-Edge (where I rode, it is well 
known, you have of-course heard about it, but have you seen it? 
If you have you can understand what a ride I had! Why) "It 
is half a mile long, sharp is its crest like a scythe," etc. Logeman 
quotes a correspondent who would read: har du set den (set'n), 
Gendineggen, etc., on account of the riming of set den with tretten. 
This is interesting, but not convincing; for, in Peer's colloquial 
style even if he had said: har du set den (set'n) he would still have 
added: den Gendineggen. Furthermore, the writing of: har du 
set den for: har du set'n would not have been likely, for set'n, when 
resolved into its full form, becomes set han (colloquial dialectal 
for set ham). (Peer might have said set'n of the Gendin-Edge, 
that is referred to it by the masculine iterative pronoun.) Also, 
set den rimes well enough with tretten, for in speaking set den Gen- 
dineggen= set ten Gendineggen. 
Lines 118-123 read: 

Isflak brast og br0t mot strandene; 
men der var ei d0n at helre; 
bare hvirvlens vsetter sprang 
som i dans; de sang, de svang 
sig i ring for syn og jzire! 
that is, there was no din or noise (d0n) to be heard, although the 
ice-floes were bursting and breaking against the shore (lines 1-2), 
etc. The words hvirvlens vatter have caused some trouble; Archer 
translates 'sprites of dizziness,' and Roberts says 'giddy sprites.' 
Neither of these convey quite the idea of the original, and, espe- 
cially, we do not see where Archer got the idea of 'dizziness'; for 
the poet is surely concerned only with the picture itself, not with 
the effect that the seeing of it might have on the observer. It 
is therefore significant, and also somewhat surprising, when Loge- 
man quotes Ibsen as having offered an explanation of the trouble- 
some words to Archer; he suggested svimmelhedens aander. So 
it was here that Archer got his word 'dizziness.' But to explain 
hvirvlens vatler by svimmelhedens aander is to explain one difficulty 
by something that is at least as difficult, if not right out meaning- 
less. We can imagine that Ibsen enjoyed his quiet smile as he sent 
off this 'explanation.' Now vcetter are 'wights' or 'sprites,' and hvirv- 
len is 'the whirl.' But the latter does not have reference only, or 
even chiefly, to the 'whirl' of the dance, though in part that. 
It is rather the whirl of the crashing mass of ice as it met the 
mass of ice already there. On the background of this 'whirling 
mass,' shall we say, we see the sprites dancing and singing, — 'they 
leaped as in a dance; they sang and swung around in a circle 
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to our sight and hearing.' That is, they are the sprites of 'the 
whirl,' which they augment by their dancing. 

En jente paa de tyve, line 173. The use of de in this way in 
expressions of approximate age is common and perfectly regular 
in Norwegian and Danish, though it may have escaped non- 
Scandinavian writers of grammars of these languages. Logeman 
is right in assigning to it the meaning of indefiniteness, but it 
does not seem to me that a comparison with Dutch 'in de twintig' 
is quite to the point,— we have a different preposition and the 
meaning is a different one. The Dutch phrase is, of course, identi- 
cal with the English 'in the twenties,' for which Norwegian has 
the phrase i sine tyve (i sine tredive, i sine fyrti, etc.). 

The discussion of the split-word rime (rude-hul: klude) in line 
218 is followed by a list of similar cases in Wergeland and Oehlen- 
schlseger and two from Ibsen ("Paa Vidderne" and "Ballon- 
brev"). From these examples the author concludes that, whereas 
the method in question is not approved in English, "to a Nor- 
wegian ear it is not unworthy of serious poetry. " I rather think, 
however, that such rimes are as rare in present-day poetry in 
Norway as in English or American poetry, and undoubtedly 
practically confined to humorous style. The two instances cited 
from Ibsen himself, it will be noted, are early; otherwise the others 
are all from two writers, one a Danish writer of 1790-1830, and the 
other from Wergeland, who wrote around 1830-1840. And of 
all good Norwegian poetry that of Wergeland is freest I should 
say; it is full of licences, in its form at times unpardonably so. I 
assume that if we go back to the close of the 18th century and 
the early decades of the 19th we will find enough of split-word 
rimes and enjambement in English, French and elsewhere. It 
is not here a question of the proper place of such rime in poetry; 
Wergeland, at any rate, we should not like to see tampered with. 
But the author's comments to the line in question are, it seems 
to me, misleading. 

The word saltstrtfd, discussed under 227, the author believes 
used in this case in a way often met with in popular superstition, 
and he cites as examples of this many instances from Norwegian 
folklore. Now Aase, it seems to me, cannot have in mind certain 
superstitious practices at all when she says: der er saltstr^d hvor 
den grodde, but merely the custom of strewing salt for the practical 
purpose of killing weeds. In the second line above she has said: 
eng og aker ligger brak, 'meadow and field lie barren,' nothing 
grows there, it is as if salt-strewn. And so det er stalstrtjid is but 
her way of saying that the fields are barren. I agree, therefore, 
with the correspondent quoted in note 2, pp. 16-17. It is true 
that the antecedent of den (grodde) is the word lykken in Peer's 
speech, and lykken means here the good fortune of growing crops and 
plenty. But no! thinks Aase, that good fortune will not return, 
for, as she says, "it is salt-strewn where it grew." 
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In Com. 245 a list of 'Ibsenian words' is offered; in reference to 
the word fugles krcemme a note says "Ibsen uses the Danish skrcemsel 
in line 343: det kvindfolkskrcemsel, norsk et fugleskrcemsel." Com. 
seems, therefore, to regard the two as having the same meaning; 
cp. Archer's translation: 'woman's bugbear.' But the two words 
are not to be taken as equivalent; there is a good reason for Ibsen's 
choice of the one in one case and the other in the other. Skrcemme 
means 'to frighten or scare away,' and fugleskrcemme signifies 
something set up to scare birds away. Cp. Eng. 'scare-crow,' 
with the verb first. On the other hand et skrcemsel means 'some- 
thing awful to look, at, a fright.' Det kvindfolkskrcemsel is therefore 
to be rendered 'that fright of a woman.' To use skrcemme in this 
case would be meaningless; the context requires the descriptive 
term. In the second column of the list referred to 'no' should 
have been added opposite the word fyld, which here is a specific- 
ally Norwegian word and has nothing to do with the Dan. fyld, 
except that of the common origin from a stem *full. 

In such a case as kncekte armen faa han Aslek smed, line 267, 
we have a common Norwegian use of the pronoun han in demon- 
strative function before a proper name. It is misleading to say, 
as Com. does, that han is ace. "for ham as we should expect 
in Riksmaal," for the personal pronoun is not used in such function 
in Riksmaal. The last part of the note in Com: "is a charac- 
teristic popular turn, proper to Landsmaal" seems to have the right 
thing in mind, but, if so, the foreign reader would require to be 
told specifically that ham could not be used here. In Riksmaal 
one might say denne Aslak smed, but that is not quite the same as 
han Aslak smed. For while denne indicates an earlier mention 
of the person spoken of ('the before-mentioned' or 'whom we have 
spoken of), the pronoun han is, in such a case, a demonstrative 
of familiarity, hence stands for 'the well-known' or 'whom you 
all know!' The last part of the whole note, top of p. 24, is not 
clear. 

The Com. to Peer's J eg. skal bli konge, keiserl line 318, seems 
to me quite unnecessary. That Peer at last has reached a point 
in his imaginings when he is 'clean crazy' even Aase sees, for she 
says : 

A Gud tr^ste mig, nu reiser 
sidste resten af hans vid! 

Why read into this scene autobiographical things? Can 
we not remember that Ibsen is concerned first and foremost with 
the character Peer Gynt, and that when Peer speaks he speaks 
as Peer! Why must he be made everywhere to reflect something 
in the life of the author? Are we to take every raving dream of 
greatness born of Peer's unbalanced imagination as corresponding 
to some aspiration in the bosom of the poet himself? Ibsen's 
remarks on "gjennemlevet," quoted a thousand times, is no 
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key to Ibsenian difficulties, nor should it be used as a kind of 
magic formula to unlock some supposed hidden personal meaning 
at every turn. It is more than likely that the difficulty is purely 
imaginary, and that, in place of some mvstery, what we have is 
plain everyday Norwegian, which says precisely what it intends 
to say, and nothing more and nothing less. Peer Gynt was written 
as the result of certain experiences, certain things that Ibsen had 
'lived through,' and it came to life as the expression of the mood 
in which those experiences had left him. Surely nothing more 
than that. Else it would not be the work of art that it is. 

The verb stavre in line 328 (stavrer knar ken arrig efter) is com- 
mented on in connection with the corresponding Norwegian 
stabbe. Dr. Western is quoted as writing Com. that the latter 
word is used in the sense "walk with short strides, — used of a little 
child who has just learned to walk." This is evidently the east 
and southeast Norwegian use of the word, for in western Norway 
it is not so limited, and I am fairly certain that the limitation 
does not obtain in southwest Norwegian nor in the dialect of Ibsen's 
birthplace. My feeling for its use, and the use I know it in, is 
about the same as that Com. quotes from a letter from Professor 
Storm, who associates it with stavre. In Norwegian, stabbe conveys 
the meaning of 'heavy, labored walking.' It may be the walk 
of an old man, and is often used of the old. But it may also, and 
in practice is just as often perhaps, used of the heavy, labored walk 
of an especially fat person. I do not equate stabbe wholly with 
stavre, however. This verb would not be used of a fat young 
person, and not of a child; it is only used of the old. Its specific 
idea is that of 'tottering, groping,' hence 'labored,' as the old and 
decrepit walk [not necessarily with a staff (stav,) however]. It 
may be noted that stabbe is the same word as the noun stabbe, 'a 
chopping block, a stump.' It certainly is the verb stavre that 
Ibsen needed in the line in question. Western's humpe does not 
fit so well, although this word we use of old people, (it is not a 
common west or south Norwegian word). Humpe does not convey 
the idea of the heavy foot-fall and tottering walk, but has reference 
rather to the heaviness and awkwardness of the walk as indicated 
in the motion of the body in general, especially the hips. The 
word is evidently purely derogatory in reference to slow, slouching 
walk, or sometimes of fast but awkward walking, with a good 
deal of slumsy motion of the body. This word Ibsen could not 
have used in the line in question. 

It is strange that the word heisanl should have been so often 
misunderstood by the translators; and when spare also is mis- 
understood by translators Peer is made to say just the opposite 
in this case of what he actually does say. The line is Eeisan, 
moer,' vi sparer kjcerren. Com. calls attention to Archer's: Mother 
jump, we'll spare the cart, and we wonder where Archer got the 
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the meaning 'jump.' Now a little later Peer says to his mother: 
Eeisan, hop!' Vi skal lege Peer og bukken. It would almost seem 
that Archer then understands the word hop to belong after heisan 
also in the first occurrence of the word and so translates 'jump' in 
both cases. Logeman renders the lines correctly; heisan is of 
course an exclamation of pleasure, (about 'hurrah'). As to the 
word spare, it means 'spare,' then 'save,' and finally 'get along 
without, do without.' Now Peer does not say 'spare' (as Archer); 
seven lines back he has suggested to his mother that she wait 
for him while he goes to hitch the horse to the cart. But as he is 
about to go Aase remarks that he may save himself this trouble, 
for the wedding is to be to-morrow. Then Peer's speech: 

'Pyt; jeg kommer jo ikveld' 

Heisan, moer, vi sparer kjaerren, 

det tar tid at hente mserren. 
'Hurrah, mother, We'll do without the cart; it takes time to fetch 
the mare.' Prozor translates: Je vais chercher la jument!' 

But stranger mistakes are made elsewhere by the translators. 
Logeman notes a Dutch translation of the line: Han bar hende, 
moer, som en barer en gris by hij draagt haar als een beer een zwijn, 
and the identical rendering in a German translation. The Com. 
often corrects translators errors of this kind, and here lies undoubt- 
edly one of the chief values in the hands of the user of foreign 
versions of Ibsen. We can readily see that the French or Italian 
translator found much that wa.s almost impossible to render by 
anything more than an approximation. But the English and the 
German student has the advantage of a much more kindred lang- 
uage, where identical or similar ways of expression are the rule, 
and the difficulties are far fewer. And yet translations in both 
languages have mistakes enough; the best translations of the one 
language are no better than the best in the other But the mis- 
takes are often of different kind, something that I shall deal with 
elsewhere. 

George T. Flom 
Oct. 31, 1917 



JOSEPH RITSON, A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY. By H. A. 
Burd. University of Illinois Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. II, No. 3. 

An examination of Mr. Burd's biography of Joseph Ritson 
leaves one with a single regret,— namely, that the book received 
such hasty proof-reading. Typographical errors abound,— as " re- 
pentence" (p. 79), " meretorious" (p. 105, n. 51), "inconsequental" 
(p. 115), "Bemer's" (p. 116), "Anthony a Wood" (p. 119), "chon- 
icle" (p. 142); foot-note 21 on page 125 is misnumbered 22 in the 
text; quotation-marks are confused in the last line of the text on 
page 103; and there are various inconsistencies of punctuation, 



